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Here’s the February Story PaRADE, so full 
of things to read, things to learn, things to en- 
joy, things to do, that the 29th day of Feb- 
ruary will come in handy if you intend to take 
advantage of them all with your class. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

February has a fine, live significance in its 
holidays. The fact that the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are only ten days apart has 
given some of our public-minded citizens the 
inspiration of dedicating this period to human 
brotherhood. The current Story PARADE has 
some good February reading right at hand. The 
moral of brotherhood is not obtrusively under- 
lined or nudged into a child’s consciousness, 
but when you read the stories together, you as 
the teacher may point up the subject. 

(May we remind you that the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews has play scripts, 
motion pictures, and other program aids avail- 
able, should you want to celebrate brotherhood 
in style. The United Nations, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Y’s and other national organiza- 
tions, also have material for you.) 

Particularly seasonal is the story, Abraham 
Lincoln, River Boy, written by Grace West 
Staley and alive with realistic illustrations by 
Henry C. Pitz. Here is a story that brings back 
the pioneer life of the Middle West as it was 
lived along the Ohio’s banks a century ago. 
The river traffic, the trading, the farming, and, 
best of all, the wonderful newness and freedom 
which was America, are all in this story, for 
you to discuss and relate to your study of his- 
tory so that it becomes real and meaningful to 
the children. 
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Hurray for Leap Year 
By MARGARET K. SoIFER 





Cupip MENDs A FRIENDSHIP 

An amazing synthesis of traditions and cul- 
tures is represented by Valentine’s Day. How 
the birthday of the saintly gentleman who pro- 
vided marriage dowries for poor girls got it- 
self mixed up with the mischievous heathen 
god of love, and how red candy hearts and 
paper doilies came in to add to the happy con- 
fusion, could make a fine research project for 
any ambitious class, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The play beginning on page 26, called 
Cupid in Earmuffs, adds author Aileen Fisher’s 
own private wrinkle to the mélange. 

It’s a short play, pleasantly actable, needing 
no scenery and few props. Try it out as a read- 
ing-aloud lesson with the children taking as- 
signed parts. If the children think that others 
in the school may find it fun, they may decide 
to memorize the parts and present it as a Valen- 
tine’s Day program in the auditorium. 

Have you heard about the new teaching and 
discussion technique called “socio-drama?”’ 
You introduce a social problem by presenting 
a play about it. This arouses interest and clari- 
fies the situation under scrutiny. After the pre- 
sentation, a discussion leader takes over and 
lets the group express itself about the play 
and the problem involved. 

Earmuffs and long red underwear notwith- 
standing, Cupid in Earmuffs has a sound kernel 
of serious business in it. It takes up the prob- 
lem of children getting angry with each other 
and breaking their friendships. You may use 
this play as a socio-drama, and let a child lead 
a discussion in the assembly after the play is 
presented. Have the leader point up the prob- 
lem and ask the group what some suggestions 








are for avoiding a break in friendship. If a 
break does ever happen, what can the parties 
do to mend it as soon as possible? What can 
others do to help? Is “saving face” important? 


FRIENDSHIP IN COMPETITION 

A pleasing example of friendship is pro- 
vided in The Green Hat by Vera L. Daye. Len, 
a champion skier, was determined to win his 
patrol’s annual race and earn the honor of 
wearing the green hat of the Robinhoods for 
another year. His best friend, Red, had im- 
proved so in the past year that it seemed he 
would give Len serious competition. At one 
point in the race Red almost won, but a loose 
strap caused him to spill. Len won, but al- 
though everybody was ready to award him the 
green hat, he refused to accept it. He insisted 
that they race again. 

We think your children will appreciate this 
sports story for two reasons: One, it doesn’t fol- 
low the routine pattern through which the 
hero faces many handicaps and finally comes 
through the victor. Two, the action of the 
sport is described in all its excitement. 


Two Famous FRiENDs: BILLY AND FATs 

Here’s a new Billy and Fats story—and it’s 
a winner! Fats Goes on a Diet is Marion Hol- 
land worthily succeeding herself, as she always 
has done with these two wonderful boys. This 
time the story is full of mystery. Here are some 
questions that can be answered only by reading 
the story: How could Fats be on a diet and 
gain weight? Why did Billy carry coleslaw 
around in his trousers pocket? How long 
would it take for Fats to lose enough weight 
to disappear completely? 

Who knows? This story may actually get 
your children interested in “Nutrition.” They 
may be interested in finding out how many 
calories a day they eat and whether they are 
having a balanced diet. It’s fun to find out— 
and very educational. Have each child keep a 
record of everything he eats, and this includes 
nibbles, chewing gum, and drinks of pop. 

With the help of a nutrition text that con- 


tains calorie tables, each youngster can com- 
pute the number of calories he consumes a day. 
It would be fair to repeat this record for three 
days, or even a week, in order to get an average. 
Compare this figure with the number of cal- 
oriesea normal youngster of your class’s age 
should eat. How many deviate greatly from 
the normal? Why? 


‘Two ANIMAL HEROES 

There is no issue of Story PaRapE without 
its complement of animal stories. This issue 
goes from a tiny bantam rooster, hero of A 
Pound of Pluck by Mark Hager, to Mike the 
Mammoth by Ralph S. Mason. 

A Pound of Pluck proves again that circum- 
stantial evidence is a dangerous thing. Banty, 
small though he was, looked like a killer. He 
had sharpened spurs on his legs, and when 
there was a disturbance in the chicken yard, 
the people who came running found a dead 
rooster on the ground, while Banty, all bloody, 
perched crowing on the fence. 

Mike the Mammoth is the true story of the 
remarkable remains of a gigantic animal that 
are now on view in a museum, and that had 
been perfectly preserved in a block of ice for 
thousands of years. The clear and simple illus- 
trations are perfect accompaniment to the nar- 
rative. You may suggest to your children that 
some of them are capable of illustrating other 
science stories in the same fashion. 


SOME Extra Leap YEAR DIVIDENDS 

Notwithstanding the balmy greenwood cover 
of the ParapE, there’s plenty of winter inside. 
Frosted Wydow World is sheer enchantment, 
especially with Patricia Villemain’s decoration 
of icy beauty. The Penglet Press has snow 
poems and stories, and a fine winter scene that’s 
aswirl with snow. 

Have you been making use of Rose Wyler’s 
down-to-earth science articles? This month's 
is particularly significant to young fry who look 
upon soap and water as an adult device for 
torturing the young. 

And now, a Happy Leap Year to You! 











Poter Penguin 
Calking 


Hello, boys and girls, are you getting plenty 
of ice and snow where you live? I hope so. It 
makes your hair grow thick and your clothes, 


too—very healthy. Come winter, I can just turn 
the penglets out in the snow and let them play 
all day without worrying about their catching 
hots and having to be put to bed in the refrig- 
erator. 












Right now the two of them are full of plans 
for celebrating the February holidays. Petunia 
thinks if she makes a valentine for Lulu to 
send Uncle Walrus, maybe he will like her pet 
lobster better. 

Peterkin has ideas for a big Washington's 
birthday parade with drums and flags. He has 
been drilling our neighbor ducklings in cocked 
hats with sticks for guns. As Uncle Walrus used 
to be a colonel in the Arctic army, Peterkin 
asked his help. 





“Sure, sure!” he agreed. “But who was this 
George Washington?” 

You see, Uncle Walrus hasn’t been in the 
United States very long and he only knows 
walrus history. 

So Peterkin told him about Valley Forge 
and Braddock’s Defeat and how Washington 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas Eve and 
surprised the enemy. 

“Hmm!” said Uncle Walrus, “not so bad, 
but he should have been along the time we 
surprised the sea lions on the shore of Baffin’s 
Bay. Your Washington just crossed a little 
river and had boats at that. We crossed a whole 
island without a bit of water to help us unless 
you count one little lake. We slid, we slithered, 








we waddled, we even rolled, but we got there, 
every walrus of us.” 

“Didn’t it mess up your uniforms?” asked 
Peterkin. 

“We wore them inside out until ready to at- 
tack,—always do that on forced marches,” ex- 
plained Uncle Walrus. “But that was not all 
we did before we charged their camp that 
time.” 

“Did they hear you coming?” 

“Oh, they knew we were coming all the 
time, but they didn’t think we would get there. 
You see, the walruses had first sent a messenger 
to say that all sea lions must get off that coast 
because it was walrus feeding grounds and if 
they didn’t get off, we’d make them. Well, they 
just laughed at that because they had the shore 
well guarded and no one had ever heard of a 
walrus traveling overland. It was my idea,” 
said Uncle Walrus modestly. 

“You see, I had been watching men go places 
on boats and skis and snowshoes and other 
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Story of the Cover 


Softly hums the little fox, 
Loudly sings the sparrow, 
Gay, gay is Cupid’s song, 
Whittling out his arrow. 


Green and tall the forest grows, 

Birches straight and narrow, 

Straighter than the straightest 
bough, 

The shaft of Cupid’s arrow. 


The eagle-hawk flies far today 
And will fly far tomorrow, 

But none can fly so fast and far 
As Cupid’s golden arrow. 


Softly hums the little fox, 
Loudly sings the sparrow, 
Gay, gay is Cupid’s song, 
Whittling out his arrow. 


devices for getting over land, air and water. It 
seemed to me the walruses were dropping be- 
hind in the march of progress, just swimming 
and nothing else. So I trained a commando 
troop to go overland. We aimed for a ridge 
above the seals’ fishing grounds where we 
could coast down fast. It was a steep slope and 
when I gave the signal, zing! each walrus hit 
that camp like a big cannon ball.” 

“And what did the sea lions do?” 

“The sea lions—pooh! they scattered in every 
direction. Couldn’t even find their tracks.” 

“And did they give you a medal and have a 
victory parade?” 

“Well no,” Uncle Walrus hesitated. “The 
fact is that being live cannon balls had kind 
of damaged the appearance of some of our 
army, and their tempers, too! They didn’t 
seem a bit pleased. I’d banged my head against 
a rock myself and torn a flipper, so I didn’t 
feel like arguing with them about progress just 
then. I swam away and came here.” 


Coming Next Month 


In an exciting true story of the American 
Southwest, the great chief Cochise leads his 
warriors The Apache Way to victories and 
peace ... James Marshall went out to build a 
lumber mill and found The Treasure of the 
River Bed. Katherine Shippen continues her 
series of articles with the discovery of gold in a 
stream in California . .. The Young family was 
sure that Mr. Big, the age-old redwood tree 
they all loved, stood on the Young ranch. A 
surveyor claimed the tree belonged to their 
neighbor, a lumberman who wanted to cut the 
tree for lumber. Terry finds the answer to the 
mystery up on Horny Toad Hill... The twins, 
Steve and Sally, both want a horse all their 
own, and which one gets it is told in Dark Colt, 
Light Filly ... A new serial starts, full of Irish 
warmth and humor, and all about the great 
Luck of Blossom O’Toole, her family, and the 
wealthy couple from Canada. 
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Srosted - Window World 


By AILEEN FISHER’ - Illustrated by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 
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The strangest thing, the strangest ae 
came true for me today: 

I left myself beneath the quilt 

and softly walked away! 

And do you know the place I went 
as shyly as a mouse, 

as curious as a cottontail, 

as watchful as a grouse? 


> 


Inside the frosted window-pane 
(it’s rather puzzling to explain) 
to visit Winter’s house! 

How bright it was. 

How light it was. 


How white it was all over, The brightest sights, the whitest sights 
with twists and turns , kept opening all around, 

through frosted ferns tna’ for everything was flaked with frost, 
and crusted weeds and clover, he the plants, the rocks, the ground, 
through frost-grass reaching to my knees, and everything was breathless-still 

and frost-flowers thick on all the trees. beneath the crusty rime... 


there wasn’t any clock to tick 
or any bell to chime. 
Inside the frosted window-pane 
(it’s rather puzzling to explain) 
there wasn’t any Time. 

How clear it was. 


How queer it was. 

How near it was to heaven! 

Till someone came 

and called my name 

and said, “It’s after seven.” 

And heaven vanished like an elf, 
and I whisked back, inside myself. 

































ABE LINGOLNe 





RIVER BOY 


By GRACE WEST STALEY *° 


Abe liked the water; not the little 
stream in Pigeon Creek Valley near the 
Lincoln cabin in Indiana, but the big 
water that swept through low-lying banks 
sixteen miles away, called the Ohio. The 
Ohio was a mystery to Abe. 

When Abe was sixteen, he got a job at 
nearby Anderson Creek, where it flowed 
into the Ohio. He ran a ferryboat back 
and forth over its broad back, carrying 
passengers from the Indiana side to the 
Kentucky side. He ran a ferryboat and 
learned about the river. 

Soon Abe grew expert at using oars in 
its tricky currents and at poling a boat 
through its high waters, its low shallows, 
its snags and eddies. He learned to pilot 
the ferry skillfully through the traffic of 
boats that carried produce and articles, 
trading up the Ohio and down the 
Mississippi as far as New Orleans. 

He watched, fascinated by the river 
life. 

“Drag that barge!” shouted the skip- 
pers, their voices echoing over the water. 

“Lift that bale!” they ordered from the 
boats unloading cotton. 

“Pins, needles, thread,” shouted the 
traders from the flatboats. “Furniture, 
knives, flour, plows—anything you want, 
we have! Straight from the Sugar Coast!” 

Abe listened to the traders’ tales of 
settlements down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, of the cotton fields and plantations 
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Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


to the south, of the city of New Orleans, 
the Sugar Coast. 

The Ohio was no longer a mystery to 
him. He had become a part of it. Now 
he wanted to follow it to its end. 

“Some day,” Abe said to Allen Gentry, 
a boy who came around the ferry, “I’m 
going trading down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi—all the way to New Orleans.” 

“Sure,” said Allen, “so am I. But my 
father says it’s a thousand miles down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, too big a trip 
for a boy. Soon as I’m old enough he’s 
promised to send me trading.” 

Lucky Allen! His father owned the 
richest farms in the country, raised the 
biggest potatoes and grew the fattest 
hogs. Yes, Allen would be able to go. 

Abe’s father was poor. The little cabin 
and bit of land in Pigeon Creek Valley 
were all Tom Lincoln had to his name. 
Abe knew if he wanted to go trading, he’d 
have to find a way himself. 

“First of all, I must have something to 
trade,” thought Abe. ‘What can I raise?”’ 

He decided to start a tobacco crop. In 
his spare time he could always be found 
working his crop on a tiny piece of land 
near the river. 

‘Hi, Abe!” called Allen from the edge 
of the field. ‘““What you doing—working 
on your half-day off?” 

“I’m raising tobacco,” said Abe, lean- 
ing on his hoe, his eyes full of longing. ‘‘I 
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want to go trading down the Mississippi.” 

“Aw, Abe,” said Allen, “stop eating 
your heart out about trading on the 
river! Come on, let’s go to the house-rais- 


ing. 

Abe shook his head. He must work his 
crop. He worked hard, but the weather 
was unfavorable. His crop did not do 
well. The little tobacco he got was not 
worth much. Abe was disappointed but 
not discouraged. 

“I don’t have enough ground here to 
raise enough crops,” he thought, ‘“‘and I 
don’t have enough time. I'll quit my job 
on the ferry and go home.” 

So Abe left the river and went back to 
Pigeon Creek Valley. “I’m going trading 
down the Mississippi,” Abe told his 
father and stepmother. ‘I want to see the 
river and boats and settlements.”’ 

Tom and Sarah Lincoln looked at Abe 
in bewilderment. Abe had always been a 
good boy, content to work around home 
or on the river. Why did he want to see 
the world and how it lived? 

Tom Lincoln shook his head. “You got 
to be a rich planter and have a boat to go 
a-trading in,” he said. 

“I'll grow my own produce,” said Abe. 
“And I'll build my own boat.” 

At last the Lincolns consented and Abe 
put in a good crop of potatoes and corn, 
and started raising pigs. When the crops 
and bacon were ready, Abe went off to the 
Ohio. He must find a place where he 
could get timber close by the river, so he 
could launch the boat easily. He found 
just the right spot at Bate’s Landing, a 
mile and a half from the settlement at 
Anderson Creek. 

Abe cut down trees, swinging the ax 
like a true pioneer, swaying his long body 
at the hips, throwing his whole strength 
into the blow of the ax. He hewed out 
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the planks and whittled out the pegs. As 
he whittled, his heart sang: 
“Going down the river, 
Trading down the Mississippi, 
Going down the river— 
To New Orleans.” 

He pegged and cleated together the 
sides and bottom of the boat. But when 
it was all finished he looked at it in dis- 
may. River boy that he was, he knew that 
it would never stand the swift currents of 
the water. Nor would it carry much 
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Abe sprang among the thieves, 


weight. He had made it too small! 
Discouraged, Abe went back to An- 
derson Creek and the ferry. As he float- 
ed out once more on the river, he 
thought, “Maybe one of the traders could 
use an extra hand on a cargo boat.” But 
this, too, failed. ‘The boats had picked 
crews. The traders didn’t need hands. 
Abe kept working on the ferry, but he 
did not forget his dream. His skill at 
handling a craft became known all up 
and down the river. Folks said Abe Lin- 
coln was the best river boy in those parts. 
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And so it happened that Mr. Gentry 
said to him one early spring day in 1828, 
“Abe, I’m sending my boy Allen down 
the Mississippi with a flatboat of pro- 
visions to trade. I want a good river boy 
to go along and oversee. There isn’t any- 
one I’d trust more than you. I'll give you 
eight dollars a month and passage back 
from New Orleans. Will you go?” 

“Will I go!”’ shouted Abe, scarcely be- 
lieving his ears. “I'll go tomorrow!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Allen. 


—_ 
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his long arms and legs flying. 


Almost before the snow had left the 
ground, the boys pushed off in the forty- 
foot-long flatboat, loaded with produce. 
Abe was at the bow, the setting pole for 
steering in his hands. Out into the swift 
current they floated, past the settlements 
and timbered lands along the Ohio, on 
down the river to the Mississippi. 

It took all Abe’s skill to navigate 
through these tricky waters, full of sand- 
bars, islands and the endless stream of 
boats. He did not forget that Mr. Gentry 
had trusted him. 
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At small towns by the waterside they 
traded their bacon and potatoes for cot- 
ton and sugar. They stopped at sugar 
plantations. One night they tied up along 
the bank among the plantations. Both 
boys were very tired and quickly fell 
asleep. Abe woke with a start, a feeling © 
that danger was near. He heard the lap- 
lap of the water against the boat. ‘Then 
his ears heard a stealthy footstep. 

“Hist!” he nudged Allen. “Someone is 
aboard.”’ 

Allen opened sleepy eyes just as Abe 
located seven powerful fellows trying to 
steal the boat’s cargo. 

All the muscle in Abe’s long lean body, 
developed by the backwoods and river 
life, now came into play. He sprang 
among the thieves, arms and legs flying. 
Allen leaped to his side and after a scuffle 
the thieves jumped off the boat, Abe chas- 
ing them into the woods. 

“You're hurt?” cried Allen as Abe 
came aboard, blood dripping from a cut 
over his right eye. 

“It’s nothing,” laughed Abe. But that 
cut left a scar that Abe carried with him 
to the White House when he became 
President of the United States. 

The broad winding river went end- 
lessly on, carrying them past canebrake, 
forests of cypress, and cotton fields. It 
wound in and out among swamps and 
bayous, past Missouri, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and final- 
ly to New Orleans. ‘There they disposed 
of their cargo and flatboat and took 
passage home on a steamer. 

What tales Abe had to take back to 
Tom and Sarah Lincoln! What sights he 
had seen! Even when he was in Washing- 
ton he remembered this trip down the 
Mississippi, for it had opened a new way 
of life to Abe Lincoln, river boy. 
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THE LITTLE SWISS GIRL 
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SWISS GIRL MOUNTAINS GOAT BELL CHEESE DAISIES 
These are all the things the story tells about. 
Story by When you see these pictures in the story, just Pictures by 
LOU GRANT read the name of the picture instead of a word. CAMPBELL GRANT 
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Fats Goes on a Diet 


By MARION HOLLAND 


At the beginning of school everybody 
had to go around to the school nurse and 
get weighed and measured, and then she 
looked you up on a big chart that show- 
ed how much you ought to weigh and 
measure. If you were about right, that 
was all there was to it, but if you weren't, 
you had to take a note home. 

Billy was eleven percent underweight, 
and when his mother read the note he 
brought home she got mad. 

‘Heaven knows he eats enough,” she 
said to Billy’s father. ““Good nourishing 
food, too. Besides, as long as he’s perfect- 
ly healthy, I don’t see what difference it 
makes.” 

“IT wouldn’t worry about it,” said Mr. 
Kidwell. ““Why, when I was Billy’s age, 
the kids all called me Skinny—and now 
look at me!” 

Still, she told Billy to be sure to come 
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Illustrated by the Author 


home after school and get a snack before 
he went out to play, which he always did 
anyway. And that was that. 

But Fats wasn’t so lucky. The note he 
took home said he was thirty-eight per- 
cent overweight, and that that was too 
much. At first his mother was mad, too. 

‘All our children are good hearty eat- 
ers, thank goodness,” she said to his 
father. ‘“And besides, as long as he’s per- 
fectly healthy, I don’t see what difference 
it makes.” 

And that would probably have been 
the end of it, except for Benny and Butch 
getting the measles. Mrs. Martin took this 
very calmly because all the older ones had 
had measles already. But when the doctor 
came to look at Benny and Butch, she 
showed him the note from school and 
asked him about it. He looked Fats over 
and prodded him in the ribs. 
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“Ow, that tickles,’’ yelled Fats. ““Be- 
sides, that’s not fat, that’s muscle.” 

“You don’t really need that much mus- 
cle, especially around the middle,”’ said 
the doctor, grinning. Then he said to 
Fats’ mother, “It wouldn’t do a bit of 
harm to cut him down to one helping of 
everything for a while. And no rich des- 
serts—just fruit or jello. And don’t let 
him eat between meals. That ought to 
trim him down a bit.” Then he wrote out 
a prescription for the measly patients, 
poked Fats in the ribs again, and left. 

So, as Fats pointed out to his mother, 
the doctor didn’t say she had to cut 
down on his food, he just said it wouldn't 
do any harm to do it. Which was exactly 
the same as saying that it wouldn't do any 
harm not to do it. But he couldn't get his 
mother to see it that way. She just started 
right in doing what the doctor said. 

The next day Fats went home with 
Billy after school, and naturally, when 











Billy fixed himself a snack, Fats helped 
himself, too. 

“Boy, I sure needed this,”’ he said when 
he was halfway through his third bread- 
and-butter-and-peanut-butter sandwich, 
and his second glass of milk. ‘““My moth- 
er’s got some crazy idea I ought not to 
eat so much, and she’s just practically 
starving me to death.” 

“Gee, that’s tough,” said Billy sympa- 
thetically. “For how long?” 

“Ever since yesterday evening at sup- 
per,” replied Fats with his mouth full. 
“You know what I had for dessert, while 
everybody else was stuffing themselves 
with blueberry shortcake and whipped 
cream? An apple! Say, I might as well fin- 
ish off this bottle of milk. And these last 
two slices of bread will just get stale—pass 
the butter.”’ 

Well, this went on for a couple of 
weeks, and then Fats’ mother weighed 
him to see how the trimming down was 
coming along, and he 
had gained about two 
pounds. It took her a 
little while to figure out 
what was going on, and 
then she phoned Billy’s 
mother and asked her 
please not to let Fats eat 
anything fattening. 

So that day when Fats 
came around with Billy, 
Mrs. Kidwell had a nice 
bunch of grapes for him. 
Well, grapes are all 
right, except that they 
aren't really food, just 
trimmings; and it would 
take about a bushel of 
grapes to fill a person up 
as much as one good 
jam and peanut-butter 
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Fats figured it out. Without carbohydrates it would only take a 


year and three-quarters for him to disappear completely. 


sandwich. Not that Mrs. Kidwell had a 
bushel of grapes, even. 

And to make things worse, just at that 
time Miss Dowd announced that the next 
class project would be Nutrition. This 
meant that in between starving to death 
at meals, Fats had to spend his school- 
time making charts about food values, 
and drawing maps showing where choco- 
late and vanilla and sugar and maple 
syrup come from, and writing essays 
about vitamins and stuff like that. 

Pretty soon the whole room was deco- 
rated with pictures everybody had cut out 
of magazines—big, shiny, colored _pic- 
tures showing hams baked with pine- 
apple rings, and hot rolls with butter 
melting on them, and thick hunks of 
mince pie with ice cream. It was really 
more than a person could be expected to 
bear. 

Fats even took some of his school charts 
home to show his mother. “Now look 
here,” he told her. “See where it says a 
balanced diet is essential for good health? 
And anybody knows you can’t balance a 
diet with a lot of lettuce and junk like 
that. And look where it says that fats and 
carbohydrates provide heat and energy, 
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especially needed by growing children. 
And do you know what fats and carbohy- 
drates are? Well, they’re bread and but- 
ter and mashed potatoes and gravy, and 
ice cream and candy, that’s what!” 

His mother said thank you, she’d known 
about carbohydrates for years, and in her 
opinion he was getting plenty of them. 
Then she weighed him again, and he had 
lost a pound and three-quarters. Of 
course, this only got him back to where 
he had been when he brought the note 
home from school in the first place, but 
she was tickled to death and said it proved 
they were on the right track. 

Fats wasn’t tickled to death. He figured 
it out by arithmetic and discovered that 
at the rate of a pound and three-quarters 
a week it would take only about a year 
and three-quarters for him to get down 
to zero and disappear completely. 

‘And then I suppose they'll be perfect- 
ly satisfied,” he said darkly to Billy after 
school. 

“Well, you're still in plain sight now,” 
said Billy. “Come on over to the lot. 
Shorty Morton’s gone home to. get his 
football, and we're getting up a good 
game.” 
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“No, thanks. I just don’t seem to have 
any energy.” 

‘“What’s the matter? You catching 
something?” 

“Matter! Say, you know what growing 
children need for energy? Carbohydrates, 
that’s what! And you know what carbo- 
hydrates are?”’ 

“Sure, sure,’ snorted Billy. “I had to 
write all about ‘em in school today, and 
I don’t want to spend the afternoon talk- 
ing about ‘em. Come on. Even if you 
don’t play, you can umpire.” 

“Go on, don’t bother about me,” said 
Fats listlessly. 

After a couple more weeks, Billy got 
good and tired of all this. “If I was as 
hungry as all that, I bet I’d figure out 
some way to get more to eat,” he told 
Fats. ‘‘I sure wouldn’t sit around and 
belly-ache about it all day.” 

“Well, how?” 

“All I said was, I bet I could figure it 
out somehow,” replied Billy. ‘I mean, if 
I wanted to.” 
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“Okay, okay, if that’s the way you feel 

about it,’ said Fats pathetically. “Well, 
I lost another pound last week, so I guess 
it won't be long now, even if I don’t get 
beri-beri or any of those other diseases 
we studied about. I got some of the symp- 
toms already.” 
_ “Aw, rats,” said Billy unsympatheti- 
cally, because Fats was still twice as fat 
as anybody else in the whole room. Still, 
the way he was acting lately, he certainly 
wasn’t any good to himself or anybody 
else, so Billy began to wonder if he really 
could dream up some way to get Fats a 
little more nourishment. 

Next day, in the school cafeteria, the 
idea came to him, just like that. The way 
the cafeteria worked was this: you could 
buy a hot lunch, or you could bring sand- 
wiches from home and just buy milk, or 
you could do the way Fats used to do, and 
bring sandwiches from home and buy a 
hot lunch, too. Of course, his mother 
didn’t let him bring sandwiches any 
more, because she figured a good hot 
lunch was better for his diet. 

Everybody was supposed to eat every- 
thing the dietitian dished out; and the 
biggest, bossiest girls in the upper grades 
were appointed monitors to stand by the 
trash baskets, and anybody that got 
caught trying to throw out any food got 
reported. 

This system had never been hard on 
Fats, becalise he would eat practically 
anything, whether he liked it or not. But 
Billy often had to decide whether to eat 
something he hated, or to stick it in his 
pocket and dump it under a bush later. 
This usually got him into trouble with 
his mother, especially if it was something 
juicy like coleslaw. 

Of course, there was a teacher on duty 
to watch the kids eat, but usually there 
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was so much ordinary noise and shoving 
that she wasn’t likely to notice anything 
unless they started throwing baked pota- 
toes, or something like that. So Billy just 
quietly circulated around with his idea, 
and the next day he put it into operation. 

It was perfectly simple. Whoever had 
eaten all the lunch he really wanted could 
just pass his plate to Fats, and he would 
send back a nice clean empty plate to pass 
the monitors’ inspection. It worked per- 
fectly from the very beginning, and every 
day Fats got new customers. 

Fats had only one complaint, that too 
many people were trying to get rid of 
Swiss chard and lettuce-and-prune salad, 


which was the same kind of greenery he 


got too much of at home anyway. Still, 
it was amazing how many things some 
kids wouldn’t eat if they could possibly 
help it: anything with onions in it, and 
anything with cheese in it, and desserts 
with tapioca or coconut. Some wouldn't 
even eat bread and butter. 

He and Billy even made a little on the 
side, in donations from their grateful 





customers, because naturally Billy never 
let on to them that they were doing Fats 
a favor. They all thought he was doing 
them a favor. So he and Billy collected a 
good many marbles and little things like 
that, and even some pennies and nickels, 
which Fats took over to Schultze’s and 
bought candy bars with, just to make sure 
his system was getting carbohydrates. 

So Fats was happy and Billy was happy 
and all the kids that ate at their table and 
the next three or four tables were happy. 

Fats’ mother was happy, too, because 
now that he could simply stuff himself 
once a day he didn’t mind starving at the 
other two meals, and he quit acting like 
such a grouch around the house. She said 
it just proved what she had been telling 
him all along, that once he began to take 
off a little weight, he would feel so much 
better he would hardly know himself. 

So everything was perfectly fine and 
dandy until she got around to weighing 
him again to see how much weight he had 
lost. Then she could hardly believe her 
eyes. The scales said he weighed seven 








Fats ate and ate, and all the kids had nice clean plates to pass at inspection. 














pounds more than he'd weighed the day 
he brought the note home from school. 

Fats’ mother thought that the scales 
must be wrong, so they went over to town 
and put a penny in the scales at the five- 
and-ten. They said that he now weighed 
seven and a half pounds more. And the 
freight scales at the railway station said 
he weighed eight pounds more, so Fats 
decided it was about time to quit getting 
weighed. 

Mrs. Martin began to be afraid that 
there was something terribly wrong with 
Fats if he could eat less and less and still 
gain more and more. She had read about 
things like that, in the kind of magazines 
doctors and dentists leave lying around 
in their waiting rooms to cheer up the 
patients. 

She phoned the doctor right away. 
After she had explained everything to 
him, he began to laugh, and he laughed 
and laughed. As soon as he could talk, he 
said when anyone as healthy as Fats began 






SUBWAY RIDE. 


By DOROTHY FAUBION 









Down where the subway roars, 


Under the city’s floors. 


Rocket along on a shaft of silver 
Into the velvet black; 

Chariot veering, mad-careering, 
Swing with the singing track. - 








Caught in our yellow glare. 


Up to the sweet fresh air! 
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Let us go down to the cavernous country, 


Crash through the tunnels of flashing darkness 


: este to a platform packed with people ° 


Then let us walk through the magical wicket 
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to gain weight, it meant just one thing. 
And that was that somehow he was man- 
aging to eat too much. 

“I think you'd better forget about the 
whole thing,” he advised her. “It seems 
to be having just the opposite effect. Go 
back to letting him eat whatever he wants 
at home, and quit worrying.” 

So that was what she did, and after a 
few days she admitted that it was quite a 
load off her mind. Then Miss Dowd’s 
class moved on from Nutrition to Trans- 
portation, and the room was decorated 
with pictures of ox carts and canal boats 
and airplanes. Fats quit watching him- 
self for symptoms of beri-beri. Every- 
thing was right back to normal. 

In fact, when people passed him their 
plates in the lunch room, he started pass- 
ing them right back unless they just hap- 
pened to have something on them that he 
specially liked. So pretty soon nobody 
passed them any more. 

One day there was coleslaw, and Billy 
tried to get Fats to eat 
his for him. 

Fats shook his head. 

“Look, I’m the guy 
that saved your life 
when you were starving 
to death, remember?” 
said Billy. 

“I know, but gosh, 
I’m about to bust.” 

“That's gratitude for 
you,” said Billy, wrap- 
ping the coleslaw up in 
his napkin and stuffing 
it in his pants pocket. 

“Come on, Shorty 
brought his football, 
and we're going to beat 
the socks off Miss Alli- 
son’s room. 
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MIKE THE MAMMOTH 


Written and Illustrated by RALPH S. MASON 
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The mammoths travel northward. 

















The cavemen were always close behind. 
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Away up north in Siberia, thousands of 
years ago, there lived a family of enor 
mous animals called mammoths. They 
had powerful trunks that helped them 
pull off the small limbs of trees for food, 
and strong tusks that helped them dig up 
plants and tender roots and fight off the 
attacks of hungry wolves. They had 
thick, hairy coats that kept out the biting 
cold of winter, and a steeply sloping back 
that kept the rain and snow from soaking 
in. They looked quite a bit like elephants, 
but they were so very much larger that 
their name means “big” in our language. 

In one mammoth family there was a 
baby, whom we shall call Mike. He grew 
to be probably the largest baby that ever 
lived. When he was about half-grown, his 
family and several other mammoth fami- 
lies began to travel northward, because 
they knew that a band of cave men had 
moyed into their part of the country to 
hunt them. 

The mammoths traveled like this for 
many years, with the cave men always 
just a little way behind. They had started 
out from a hot country a long way off, and 
at first they had had no warm hairy coats. 
As they traveled northward through the 
centuries, the climate changed, and each 
new generation of mammoths grew a 
thicker coat of hair. Mike’s family had 
such thick coats that they didn’t mind 
the coldest weather and sought shelter 
in a grove of trees only during the very 
worst blizzards. 

Years passed, and Mike grew larger 
and larger until he was the largest of all 
the mammoths in the herd. He became 
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the leader in their flight from the slowly 
advancing cave men. Mike led the mam- 
moths northward until one day he came 
to the shore of an icy sea. Then the mam- 
moths could go no farther. 

Winter found them there, but they 
managed to find enough tender limbs of 






































spruce trees to eat. Mike knew that 
sooner or later the cave men would catch 
up with them, so he kept searching for 
some way to escape. One day he traveled 
far off, shuffling along through the deep 
drifts of snow which the wind had piled 
up. Suddenly he lost his footing, and the 
next instant he was at the bottom of a 
deep gully, with tons of snow falling on 
top of him. 

Thousands of years later, an Indian 
hunter found a tip of a tusk sticking out 
of the bank of a river which had just wid- 
ened its channel! during the spring flood. 
The ivory in the tusk was worth a lot of 
money, so the hunter tried to dig it out. 
But the tusk was far too big for him to 
handle, and it stuck fast in the frozen 
ground. 

The hunter hurried to the nearest 
trading post and brought the white trader 
back to help him. After much digging, 
they uncovered all of the tusk and were 
much surprised to find that it was firmly 
attached to an enormous animal. 

The animal was Mike. ‘The cold winter 
had frozen him quickly when he slipped 
into the gully, and the snow had pro- 
tected him from the sun for centuries. He 
had been buried in a refrigerator. 

The trader knew at once that some 
museum would like to have Mike, so he 
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After a long time Mike is found. 


Dog sleds haul Mike out of the frozen north. 


and the hunter carefully covered him up 
again and hurried back to the trading 
post. That night the trader wrote a letter, 
and a few weeks later a party of scientists 
from a museum arrived to dig Mike up 
and take him away. After a lot of hard 
work, they finally finished their task, and, 
with the help of many dog sleds, a mam- 
moth traveled south instead of north. 

The scientists set Mike up, piece by 
piece, in the largest room in the museum. 
When they had him all put together, they 
measured him and found that he was 
more than 13 feet tall. Mike’s huge tusks 
were over 13 feet long and 30 inches 
around at the base. Each tusk weighed 
nearly 200 pounds. 

In the museum with Mike were many 
other fossils. Some were sea shells stuck 
fast in solid rock that had once been mud. 
Large slabs of stone were covered with 
the prints of dark brown leaves which 
had fallen from trees thousands of years 
ago. In a showcase in the corner stood the 
skeleton of a tiny horse less than three 
feet high, which had been found in a peat 
bog. 

People came from far and wide to stare 
at the wonders in the museum. They 
looked at all the fossils, but they paid the 
most attention to Mike, because he was 
the biggest fossil of them all. 























People come to see Mike in the museum. 





Che Saturday Cok 


Hurray for Washington’s birthday! 
Let’s give a party with red-white-and- 
blue decorations, hatchets for place cards, 
and cherry tarts for refreshments. Here is 
an easy recipe. 

For the crust you will need shallow 
muffin tins, paper liners, 18 graham 
crackers, 4 cup sugar, 4 cup melted 
butter, 4 teaspoon cinnamon. The paper 
liners you can buy in a hardware store. 

Roll out graham crackers into fine 
crumbs. Stir in melted butter, sugar and 
cinnamon. Line tins with this mixture 
and set into refrigerator to chill. 

For the filling you will need a can of 
cherries, whipping cream, confectioner’s 
sugar. 

Drain the cherries and fill the crusts 
with them. When you are ready to serve, 
whip cream and sweeten it to taste. Add 
whipped cream to tarts and top off each 
tart with a cherry. 
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SPORT 
CLOS: UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


A blazing burst of speed by Ray Blum 
won a close victory in the 880-yard men’s 
skating finals. This victory at the 1951 
Middle Atlantic Speed Skating Meet 
made him National Champion. He is 
shown at the right crossing the finish line 
inches ahead of Bob Jahn, left. Lee Doo- 
ley, center, finished third. . 

In the drive for the finish line, speed 
skaters crouch low and swing their arms 
freely. ‘This adds extra power and helps 
the skaters to hold their balance as they 
flash down the ice. The crouched posi- 
tion also cuts down the wind resistance, 
protects their faces. 

Notice how Bob Jahn at the left pushes 
forward with his left foot. His skate is 
tilted so that the sharp edge of the blade 
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catches the ice and holds as he presses 
hard on it. In a split second, he’ll dig his 
right foot into the ice, swinging his arms 
in the opposite direction. 

Lee Dooley, in the center, is cutting 
toward his right, trying to move in be- 
tween Blum and Jahn. In making this 
short turn, Dooley leans toward the left, 
balancing on his right skate as he raises 
his left one to shoot it forward. Dooley 
leans toward the side so the edge of the 
skate blade will hold the ice. 

In speed skating, the champions shoot 
one foot in front of the other, digging 
the back foot into the ice and pushing 
hard on it. They actually skate on the 
very edge of the blade, which grips the 
ice securely, prevents sliding or slipping 
to the side. 

In a close dash for the finish, the skat- 
ers sometimes look as though they are 
running on the ice. They do this for just 
a short distance to pick up speed. 

Championship skaters, like the three 
finalists shown above, bend their legs 
from the knees, never from the hips 
alone. They crouch low on the turns and 
in the final sprint, swing their arms and 
keep their heads down. 


























By VERA L. DAYE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 











Len Corbett hit the trail with long, 
easy strides. Behind him came the rest 
of the Robin Hood Patrol—Jim, Don, 
Roscoe, Larry and the others. Ed Harley, 
the patrol leader, brought up the rear. 

The slightly crusty snow glistened in 
the sun. Len adjusted his goggles more 
carefully against the glare. He was going 
to win the Serpent Run again this year, 
he just knew he was. The other fellows 
were good skiers, but none could match 
him except perhaps Red Skinner, his best 
friend. And although Len felt Red would 
give him a good race, he had no doubt 
he could beat him. 

Each winter, as soon as there was 
enough snow for skiing, Ed Harley, 
leader of the Robin Hood Patrol, took 
his boys out to the Serpent Run. The boy 
who won the race down the sloping, 
twisting run also won the Green Hat, 
Robin Hood’s Hat. His was the privilege 
of wearing the coveted hat for a day, his 
the honor of leading the patrol on its 
cross-country hike. And he was the one to 
read the signs in the snow, the rabbit- 
tracks, the imprint of an alighting hawk, 
the tracks of a frightened field mouse. 

For two years, ever since Mr. Harley 
had held the race, Len had been Robin 
Hood. Behind him now he could hear the 
boys talking. 
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‘‘Len’s a cinch to win again,” said Jim. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” retorted Don. 
‘Red is better than ever this year.” 

“Yes. He’s been out practicing every 
day.” 

That was Roscoe, and at the sound of 
his voice Len felt a tiny shiver go through 
him. He knew Red had been skiing more 
than ever this winter, but not every day! 
He might prove to be a real threat. 

The troop began to climb toward the 
crest of green marking the top of the run. 
Mr. Harley was beside Len now and 
drawing ahead on the flowing ski run. At 
the top he stood against the backdrop of 
evergreens and waited until the last strag- 
gler had come up. 

“Everybody ready now?” called Mr. 
Harley. 

The boys stopped talking and milling 
around, and listened carefully to the in- 
structions their leader was giving them. 

“We all know Len and Red are our 
best skiers,’’ he was saying, “so we'll race 
them last. First, though, I’m going to di- 
vide the troop into two teams of five boys 
each. The winner of the first team will 
race the winner of the second team. ‘Then 
the winner of that run will race Red. The 
final winner will meet Len, our last year’s 
Robin Hood.” 

Every boy in the Robin Hood Patrol 
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eyed the soft green felt hat Len was 
wearing. As last year’s Robin, it had been 
Len’s to wear to the Serpent Run. Now 
he took it off and handed it to his leader. 
For the actual race he would wear a small 
visored cap like the rest of the boys. 

“Roscoe, Jim, Don.” As Mr. Harley 
called out their names, the boys took 
their places at the edge of the slope. 

At the starting signal they were off, one 
after another, down the tricky course. 
Len saw Don flounder, lose his balance, 
and sprawl and slide on the glittering 
snow. 

“Don's out,” he cried. 

With a sheepish grin the loser strug- 
gled to his feet. 

“Tough luck!” whispered Len. 
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The excited boys watched the rest of 
the flying skiers, thin plumes of white 
marking their progress towards the flag- 
marked pole, where John, Mr. Harley's 
second in command, waited to clock the 
winner. 

“It’s Roscoe,’”’ shouted Red, ‘‘Roscoe’s 
won. I saw his yellow sweater flash past 
the pole.”’ 

The second race proved even more ex- 
citing. There were spills and thrills in 
plenty. Then Deane Jones met Roscoe. 
The boys were yelling themselves hoarse 
by this time. The sound deepened when 
Roscoe and Red met for the semi-finals. 
The former tried hard, scorning the easy 
stems he had used before. But he was no 
match for the more brilliant Red. 
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As the tall, sandy-haired boy herring- 
boned his way back up the Serpent Run, 
Len stood quietly in the center of the ex- 
cited throng. Red was good! More than 
that, he was extra good! Len felt a tingle 
of fear run through him. What if Red 
should be good enough to beat him? 

By now Red had reached the small 
plateau where the Robin Hood Patrol 
waited. His eyes were bright, his cheeks 
crimson in the cold air. 


“That was a good run,” Mr. Harley 
said. 


. 
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“Tough luck, Roscoe,” called Jim, 
while the others echoed him. 

‘Now, the final race,” called. the pa- 
trol leader. 

Len moved across the snowy ground 
to the starting point. Red folléwed, then 
bent down to adjust the ski harness on his 
left foot. Len watched him carefully. 

Presently, Mr. Harley spoke quietly. 
“Ready, boys?”’ 

“Ready,” returned Red as Len merely 
nodded. 

Then they were off and away in a whirl 
of flying snow. The first drop down both 
took in easy stems. But when the long 
steep incline in the center was reached, 
they were flying along in a half crouch, 
knees bent and arms taut on their poles. 
Inch by inch Red began to creep past his 
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chum. The cheers at the top of the hill 
grew louder. 

All at once Len saw Red lurch to one 
side. He struggled to regain his balance, 
his arms flailing wildly. In that instant 
Len shot past him and went on down the 
Serpent Run, eyes and body intent on 
navigating the tricky turn to thé finish. 

The groan that had gone up at the top 
gave way to cheers as Len streaked home. 
Then, slowly, as he turned to herring- 
bone his way back, his eyes went to Red. 
The other boy was picking himself up 
out of the snow. 

“Sure thought I had you that time,” he 
managed to grin wry- 


warm-up anyway,” said Len quickly. 

“Boy! Do you mean it?” cried Red. 

Mr. Harley nodded and bent to ad- 
just and tighten the harnesses of both 
skiers. Then he waved to John, waiting 
below and wondering what the fuss was 
about. When all was ready, the two 
friends, grinning happily at each other, 
went over the top and down the long ser- 
pentine run. 

At first there wasn’t the breath of a 
sound from the rest of the patrol. Then, 
as they saw the boys racing knee to knee, 
neck to neck, they began to cheer—a wild 
cheer, that sent the echoes ringing. 

“It’s Red—no, it’s 





ly, as Len came a- 
breast. 

“Did you hurt your- 
self?” the victor stam- 
mered. 

‘No, just my pride,” 
returned Red. “Guess 


my harness came 
loose. Is clear and bright— 
Silently the two 


chums went back to 
the plateau. 
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Colors of Pay 


By Alice Carver Cramer 
Over beyond those winter trees 
All black and bare, 
The sky is red and gold and blue— 
The dawn is there. 
Now red and gold are gone, the blue 


Over beyond those winter trees 
It’s broad daylight. 
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Len—” 

In a whirl of snow 
they watched the ski- 
ers streak to a finish. 

“It’s Red!” shriek- 
ed Roscoe, his new 
bass breaking into 
treble. Red had beat- 
en Len at last! 

This time nobody 
waited for the skiers. 
They all came sliding 
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“Hard luck, Red,” 
shouted Roscoe. “Better luck next year, 
old fellow.” 

“Len won. Len’s Robin Hood again 
this year,” the troop called happily. They 
liked Len. 

Then, to the amazement of the troop, 
instead of taking the Green Hat from 
Mr. Harley, Len handed it back. 

“That wasn’t a fair test,’’ he said quick- 
ly. ““Red’s harness worked loose. In his 
excitement he didn’t get it fastened right 
before we started. I saw it.” 

Mr. Harley faced Len squarely. “Well, 
Len, it’s up to you. You decide.” 

“We'll race again. That was just a 
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down the run, helter- 
skelter, even Mr. Harley. When they 
reached the panting, rosy-faced skiers, 
the patrol leader held the Green Hat to- 
wards Len. 

He took it happily. Turning to Red he 
removed the visored cap and replaced it 
with the coveted Green Hat. 

“I christen thee Robin Hood for a 
day,” he said soberly. 

With eyes like stars, Red turned to 
lead the Robin Hood Patrol on its annual 
cross-country hike. As he followed close 
behind his pal, Len wondered why he 
felt so queer, so sort of sad and yet so 
happy all at the same time. 
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Wuy WE UsE Soap AND WATER 

When you think of washing with water, 
immediately you think of soap, too. You 
don’t have to do an experiment to prove 
that water by itself does not remove as 
much dirt as soap and water. But what is 
it that soap does to water to improve its 
cleansing action? 

The answer is an interesting one. Soap 
makes water wetter. Don’t confuse wet- 
ness with liquidness. Certainly water is a 
fluid, but it is a fluid made of little par- 
ticles that stick together. As long as the 
particles cling to each other, they do not 
go toward whatever is dipped into the 
liquid. 

The force that keeps a liquid from 
spreading is called surface tension. When 
water is heated, this tension is weakened. 
Adding soap further weakens the attrac- 
tion between water particles. 

Take three tumblers that are the same 
size. Fill one with clean, cold water, the 
second with warm water, and the third 
with warm, soapy water. Drop a piece of 
thread about | inch long into each glass 
so that it rests on the top of the liquid. 
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Prove It Yourselt 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 








The thread in the warm soap solution 
sinks first because it is the first to become 
wetted. 

You can get the same results with 
paper divers. Cut out pieces of news- 
paper, 2 by 3 inches, into little figures 
and, if you wish, draw faces on them. 
Have a diving contest by dropping the 
figures into the glasses head first. 

You can also see how surface tension 
works if you lay a piece of black velvet 
on a table, then sprinkle a little water on 
it from a height of about 6 inches. The 
water rolls itself up into little balls. It 
seems as though each one is covered with 
a skin that separates it from the material, 
which stays dry. Try this experiment with 
a soapy solution. Instead of water drop- 
lets, a film forms that spreads and sinks 
into the cloth. 

The same thing happens when you 
wash dirty hands or clothes. ‘The soapy 
solution spreads over them and wets 
them. Whatever flecks of dust or grease 
are present become surrounded by a 
soapy film, which loosens them so that 
they can be washed away. 
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Characters: 

Cupid. 

Cupid’s Helpers—6 boys and girls. 

School Children—Margie and Linda, 
Pam and Kate. 

Time: Afternoon of Valentine’s Day. 

Scene:A street near school. ‘I'wo Help- 
ers come in from opposite sides. ‘They 
wear huge red paper hearts and carry 
atomizers. (Windex bottles will do very 
well.) They fall into step and chant... 


Two HE vpers: Hearts... hearts... 
today is the heyday of hearts... hearts... 
the gay day hooray-day of hearts. . . hearts 
... the jolly array-day of hearts . . . hearts 
... the grand give-away-day of hearts... 
hearts. (They halt and salute.) 

Ist HELPER: Where’s Cupid? Hasn't 
he come back yet? 
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2nd HELPER: I don’t think so. I just got 
here myself. 

lst HELPER: And the others? 

2nd HEvpPer: I haven't seen them since 
morning. (He tries to squirt his empty 
bottle.) | ran out of lotion. 

Ist HELPER: So did I. Cupid didn’t 
bring as much as usual this time. And do 
you know why? Because he caught cold 
down here on earth last Valentine’s Day. 

2nd HE vper: I don’t see what that’s got 
to do with the lotion of love and friend- 
ship. 

Ist HELPER: Well, this year Psyche 
made Cupid wear red knitted underwear 
and an overcoat. And earmuffs! 

2nd HE.pPer: Yes, earmuffs. With all 
that extra weight, he had to cut down on 
his load of heart balm and lotion. After 
all, it’s a good long fly from Mt. Olympus 
to earth. 

Ist HELPER: He didn’t have as many 
arrows in his quiver as usual, either. And 
not enough splints for heartbreak. 
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(Two more Helpers march in, chant- 
ing “Hearts... hearts... hearts,’ etc. 
Others join in. At the end they halt and 
salute.) 

3rd HeLper: Where’s Cupid? 

Ist Hevrer: Still splicing broken 
heart-strings. Or shooting love-tipped 
arrows. If he has any left! 

4th HELPER: It’s been a busy day for us 
all. (Tries to squirt bottle) I could have 
done with a bit more lotion. 

3rd HELPER: We all could. I just hope 
we didn’t miss anybody. I used most of 
mine spraying against hard-heartedness. 
(Looks around) Cupid better hurry up 
or he'll miss the fun when school lets out. 
He always likes to listen in on the Valen- 
tines. 

Ist HELPER: Don’t we all! It’s one of 
the advantages of being invisible. (Fifth 
and Sixth Helpers appear, coming in 
chanting “Hearts . . . hearts.” Others join 
in. Then all halt and salute.) 
5th HeLper: (Looking around) Every- 


one seems to be here now except Cupid. 

6th Hevper: I bet his overcoat slowed 
him up. Did you notice how funny it fits 
around the wings? 

3rd HeELper: (Laughing) 1 blame 
everything on the earmuffs. Did you ever 
see such earmuffs? 

4th Hever: Psyche put her heart into 
those earmuffs, all right. Red velvet 
hearts, one for each ear. 

2nd HELPER: She might better have 
spent her time making more lotion. 

lst HELPER: Sh. Here he comes. (Nods 
toward wings) Cupid himself! His quiver 
looks plumb empty. So does his first-aid 
kit. 

(Cupid enters, and his Helpers march 
and chant again. Cupid makes an amus- 
ing drum major in overcoat and ear- 


muffs.) 











Cupip: Company halt, one, two. Front 
face. At ease. Well, I see you're all in 
good form this afternoon. Your hearts 
must still be in the right place. 

HELPERS: (Quickly straightening their 
big paper hearts) Yes, Cupid. 

Cupiw: (Touching several of the 
hearts) Nice and warm, too. And here 
I’ve had to lug around this overcoat all 
day. (Flaps it to cool himself) And these 
earmuffs! Why, oh why, did I promise 
Psyche I'd keep all bundled up? If only I 
had a good excuse to take’them off .. . 
(Lifts earmuffs partly off ears) Well, how 
did you get along today? Did you put your 
hearts into your work? 

Ist HELPER: Land o’ Goshen, I ran out 
of lotion. 

2nd HELPER: I second the motion. 

3rd HELPER: I needed more potion ... 

4th HELPeEr: For proper promotion of 
loving emotion. 

5th HEvpeEr: I have a notion there may 
be commotion, without enough lotion... 

6th HEvper: For love and devotion. 

Cupip: Oh dear! And I ran out of ar- 
rows. And my supply of splices and splints 
and pills—gone! All because Psyche in- 
sisted I weigh myself down with over- 
coats and red underwear. These women! 
I think I did pretty well, though, consid- 
ering. I had to aim more carefully than 
usual .. . and that’s not easy, in an over- 
coat! (Noise offstage) Listen! School 
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must be out. Let’s get out of the way. We 
may be invisible, but we don’t want to 
be stepped on. 

(Cupid and Helpers go to one side as 
School Children troop in gaily with Val- 
entines.) 

A Boy: I got ten. How many did you 
get? 

ANOTHER Boy: (Reading) 

Let’s use the same umbrella, 
Let’s carve the same designs, 
Let’s twine our hearts together— 
Let’s be Valentines! 

A Gir: Isn’t this one cute? Look, a 
butterfly. It says, “I’m all a-flutter when 
I think of you.” 

ANOTHER GIRL: 

A lot of peas are in a pod, 

A lot of inches in a rod, 

A lot of stars come out to shine, 
But you're my only Valentine. 

Cuptp: Looks as if we did a pretty good 
job ...in spite of the overcoat. (Sound of 
crying offstage) No, wait... (Margie and 
Linda come in, Margie wiping her eyes.) 

Linpa: You ought not to cry on Valen- 
tine’s day, Margie. 

Marcle: It’s the first year I didn’t get 
a Valentine from Pam. She—she won't 
even look at me. And I can’t remember 
what we quarreled about. This is the 
worst Valentine’s Day I ever had. 

HE pers: Oh, oh, we must have missed 
Pamela. 
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Marcie: You go with the others, Lin- 
da. Don’t worry about me. I can’t go 
home with my eyes all red. 

Linpa: (Going out) Good-by, Margie. 
I’m sorry. 

(As Margie leans against a “tree”, Pam 
and Kate enter. Pam is crying.) 

PaM: I... I wouldn’t give her the sat- 
isfaction of looking at her, and now I feel 
awful. On Valentine’s Day! 

KATE: What happened between you 
and Margie, anyway? 

Pam: I can’t even remember. But it 
will take a miracle . . . to patch it up now. 

Cupip: Not a single drop of heart sof- 
tener left! 

Pam: It’s the first year we didn’t ex- 
change hearts. Look, Kate, you go on 
home. I’ll wait here till I get this lump 
out of my throat. (Sits on bench.) 

KarTE: I’m sorry, Pam. Good-by. (She 
exits.) 

Cupip: Hang this overcoat! I could 
have carried a lot more heart balm if it 
hadn’t been for the overcoat, and the 
knitted underwear, and the earmuffs. 
(Suddenly his face lights up.) Wait! The 
earmuffs ... (Takes them off and looks 
at them) They’re perfect. Absolutely per- 
fect! Thank heaven I’m invisible. 

(Helpers look baffled as Cupid breaks 
wire that holds the hearts together. Gaily 
he attaches a heart to Margie’s coat, the 
other to Pam’s coat. Then he returns to 
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Helpers.) Quick. Help me unravel some 
of my red underwear. 

(Leaning down, Helpers pull off yards 
of yarn from Cupid's leg.) 

Cupip: Dear Psyche, maybe you 
weren't so wrong, after all! (He ties one 
end of yarn to Marcir’s sleeve, other end 


‘to Pam, keeping hold of middle.) 


Marcie: (Suddenly discovering the 
heart): Why . . . how did that get there? 
A beautiful red velvet heart! 

PAM: (Discovering her heart) What's 
this? Where did it come from? I never 
saw such a heart in the whole world. 

Cupip: (Amused) I guess you didn’t! 
(He pulls on yarn, drawing the two girls 
together toward center of stage. They 
stare at each other's hearts.) 

Marcie: Ohl! It’s just like mine. As if 
it came from the same place. 

Pam: Just like mine. As if they belong- 
ed together. 

Marcie: Maybe they do. Pam, look! 
There’s the same funny piece of wire at 
the top. They do belong together. 

PAM: It almost makes you believe in 
Cupid, doesn’t it? Oh, Margie... 

(Cupid joyfully breaks the yarn, and 
the two girls walk off arm in arm.) 

Cupip: Wait till I tell Psyche. I was 
just looking for a good excuse to get rid 
of those earmuffs! 

(He becomes the drum major again 
and marches around beating time for his 
Helpers as they sing their chant.) Hearts 
... hearts... today is the heyday of hearts 
... hearts... the gay day hooray-day of 
hearts... hearts... the jolly array-day of 
hearts... hearts... the grand give-away- 
day of hearts. . . hearts. 
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The chickens squalled, 
crowed, and that was the sign of death in 
our chicken lot. Anxiously I broke into a 
run. I had to get there ahead of the folks 
who were coming with brooms, rocks and 
sticks to kill my little fighting bantam 
rooster. 


and Banty 


I had always taken the little rooster’s 
part, but this time I couldn’t say any- 
thing. There was the fresh-killed young 
rooster, and blood and the fighting ban- 
tam’s feathers on the inch of fresh snow 
in the chicken lot. 

Besides, Banty himself was bloody and 
reeling, and the very fact that he had 
crowed meant he’d fought and killed 
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again, for the little rooster liked to crow 
after he'd won a hard fight. But his crow- 
ing only made the folks hate him more, 
and this dead chicken made five in all. 

The folks said he couldn’t stay any 
longer at our house. He had to go, and 
they looked at me. 

“T'll sell him,” I said. “I'll take him 
down to Mr. Honaker’s store and sell 
ore, 

I started with Banty on my shoulder, 
but a few steps down the road I stopped. 
Banty was trying to tell me about this 
fight. He would look up in my face with 
his head turned flat so he could see better 
with one eye, and try to tell me. I felt 
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Banty’s spurs where I’d filed them so he 
could protect himself against the roosters 
seven times his weight, but now I was 
sick. I’d made a killer out of Banty. 

I stood and considered a while. I took 
the little rooster in my hands and guessed 
at his weight. ““Can’t weigh much over a 
pound,” I said, and then I could see Mr. 
Honaker down at the store. He’d lay Ban- 
ty on the scales, and then grin at me and 
say, “Thirty cents...” 

The thoughts of it made me want to 
cry. I didn’t think it was fair to sell some 
things by the pound—things like spunk 
and pluck and grit and fighting hearts. 

I was looking down and about to cry, 
when I saw the mink tracks. A mink had 
crossed the road toward the creek. The 
tracks were coming from our chicken lot. 
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I stood still a minute and shivered. 
Banty was still trying to mutter some- 
thing to me about his fight, and now I felt 
I knew a little bit about Banty’s last fight, 
for I saw the mink was dropping blood 
now and then in the snow. 

I pitched Banty back in the chicken lot 
and slipped in the house and got my twen- 
ty-two rifle. As I ran back past the chicken 
lot, I called to the little rooster. I tried 
to tell him it was my turn to fight for him, 
and I wished I could make him under- 
stand. 

I went down the creek on the trail of 
the mink. For half a mile down the creek 
I trailed it, and once I found where the 
mink had stopped in the snow. It had 
circled and backtracked, as if hesitating 
which way from there. 

Then I got lined out on the trail again, 
and I could tell the mink was making a 
wide circle. It left the creek and climbed 
a steep ridge, and from the ridgetop it 
circled toward our chicken lot again. I 
tried to break into a run on the trail, but 
a sudden peppering down of snow dim- 
med it, and soon I could not follow. But 
I wondered, could this mink with the 
taste of Banty’s blood be heading back 
for the kill? 

Though I couldn’t follow the trail any 
more, I was pretty sure now of the mink’s 
intentions. It had got madder and mad- 
der, and decided not to retreat any. more 
but return to the chicken lot for the un- 
finished fight. 

As I ran, I thought of the little rooster. 
I thought of his spunk and it made me 
sick. Banty could fly like a hawk, and he 
could perch high and be safe. But that 
wouldn't be like Banty, no. It would be 
like him to stand his ground and wait for 
the mink’s challenge, to accept it and to 
fight to his death. 
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As I got close to the chicken lot, the 
stillness and the blinding snow bothered 
me. I stopped near the lot and listened. I 
couldn't see but a few yards in the pour- 
ing snow, but I listened. All I could hear 
was the uneasy muttering of the chickens. 

I ran up to the chicken-lot fence. ‘The 
big roosters and the hens were on the 
roosting poles and shivering, their heads 
turned sideways so they could see the 
ground with one eye. 

I glanced about for Banty and called 
to him, but he did not answer me. Then 
I saw him. He stood over in one corner of 
the chicken lot, watching a hole under 
the chicken house. He stood poised for 
the fight. His neck was stretched out, and 
his feathers fluffed, and his eyes red like 
little sparks of fire. 

I wanted to speak to Banty. I wanted 
to ask him, what is it, little fellow? Get 
back. Let him poke out his head. Let me 
do it with the gun. He'll bite you through 
the neck. 





Banty tried to tell me about the mink. 








I could hear the mink’s taunting growls, 


But I couldn’t explain all that to the 
little rooster. He stood there, shivering 
and waiting. I cocked my rifle. Maybe 
I could get a shot at the mink when it 
came out of the hole to fight, and that 
way save the little rooster, but I didn’t 
get the shot. 

The mink struck so quick I got just a 
glimpse. The mink leaped for Banty’s 
throat, and he almost got it, for when 
Banty knocked him loose with a spur, the 
mink was trying to spit red feathers out 
of his mouth, and he dashed in the hole 
again. 

It hurt me in the heart when I saw 
blood trickling down Banty’s red neck 
feathers while he stood poised again for 
the next strike. 

And while I watched the fight, I re- 
membered. I remembered that animals 
like minks that live in holes, their long 
suit is fighting in holes, and I could hear 
the mink’s low, taunting, snarling growls. 
I knew the mink was daring the little 
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and Banty reeled and seemed groggy. 


rooster to get so mad he'd poke his head 
in the hole and get it bitten off. 

But Banty knew better, for birds have 
to fight in the open, where they can use 
spur, beak, or claw. 

By this time Banty was reeling 
and he seemed groggy. I did not think 
he’d live through the next strike of the 
mink, and I started to open the chicken- 
lot gate to get the little rooster and take 
him out of the fight. But before I could 
reach him, the mink struck again. 

This time the mink leaped high as if 
to avoid Banty’s spurs, but Banty bounc- 
ed high, too, and the mink came with 
all his fury right into both of the little 
rooster’s spurs, and fell back, and tried 
for his hole again, but couldn’t make it. 

Banty turned his head flat and looked 
at the mink with one eye. He seemed to 
know the fight was over, and he turned 
to me now. Maybe he’d known I was near- 
by all the time, but if so, he hadn’t let on. 

But now he came and rubbed against 
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my legs, and tried to talk to me, and I 
reached down and picked him up and 
stroked his neck feathers. 

I could feel his little heart pound fast 
against my body, and for a few minutes, 
the little rooster was hoarse from the bite 
in his neck. But he stretched his neck and 
twisted it, and worked it hard, for there 
was no give-up in his blood and bones, 
and I tried to help him. I gently rubbed 
his neck, and he’d hold still and let me, 
for he knew I was trying to help him. 

When his voice came back, he raised 
his head high and proud, and he let go 
with a great crow that brought answers 
from the countryside farmyards, and it 
also brought the folks running from the 
house with sticks and brooms. The little 
rooster cringed and hugged close to me, 
but I stroked his feathers, and talked to 
him. 

“Don’t be afraid any more, Banty. I 
can talk for you. I can tell the folks it 
wasn’t you that killed the chickens, and 
they won’t hurt you now...” 





There was victory in Banty’s great crow. 
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A peaceful day, and Globi's lazy, Oopsy-daisy! 























A twist, A turn, 





























A loop-de-loop. And Globi's lazy! 

















By JACK BECHDOLT_* 


Tue Story So Far: The Tolliver boys, 
Ed Corbin, and their Eskimo friend, Ku- 
siak, are wrecked in the Arctic near some 
primitive Eskimos. The Eskimos be- 
come suspicious when the boys mention 
the image of a ship Joe Tolliver has seen 
on the horizon. Nevertheless, the boys 
slip away to the ship, hoping to find a 
ship’s radio with which to signal the 
planes out looking for them. 


PART THREE 

In the cabin of the wrecked Polar Cub 
the four explorers stared at the confu- 
sion. Even Rory, Joe’s terrier, felt the 
eerie spell that lay over the wreck and 
pressed against Joe’s leg. 

Corbin stood looking about him, a 
frown on his brow. “Old Mose Ambler 
never left things in this shape,” the avia- 
tor said. ‘“This ship has been ransacked 
and everything that wasn’t nailed down 
has been carried away.” 

“The Eskimos!” Joe exclaimed. 

“That's my guess, Joe. Nagyok and 
Company.” 

“They robbed the wreck and that’s 
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THE 
MYSTERY 


Illustrated by RAYMOND CREEK MORE 


why they don’t want us to find it now?” 

“That's it,” Kusiak nodded. “They 
carried off whatever took their fancy and 
they are afraid the white man’s law will 
find out and punish them. They want to 
get rid of us before we find out.” 

“We'd better not let them know we 
already have found out,’ Corbin said 
gloomily. 

“But they wouldn't dare—” Steve be- 
gan. 

“They'll dare a lot rather than go to 
a white man’s jail.’ Corbin shook his 
head slowly. ‘““Not that they are in real 
danger,” he added. “The wreck was 
abandoned. Anybody could have it. But 
they think they are in danger, and I doubt 
if we could argue them out of it. ‘They're 
already scared because we asked about 
the ship.” 

A shout from one of the cabins made 
them jump. Steve had been prowling in 
and out of the staterooms. Now he burst 
out of the captain’s cabin, clasping a cab- 
inet. 

“Radio!” he cried. “Two-way hook-up! 
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And it looks okay, though we can’t 
tell till we get it hooked to our battery.” 

“Queer the Eskimos didn’t take that,” 
Corbin said. 

Kusiak didn’t agree. ‘“‘Not so queer. 
They wouldn’t know what it’s for. They 
never saw a radio. Probably thought it 
some kind of white man’s voodoo.” 

Finding the radio raised everybody's 
spirits. “Mind you, we don’t know if it 
will work,” Steve warned. “It’s been 


“We got lost in the blizzard,” he said. 
The headman’s lips curled scornfully. 
“You will walk just ahead of me,” said 
Nagyok. “I do not trust white men who 
go where their friends ask them not to.” 
‘We'd better do what he says and do 
it quick,” Corbin muttered. 





kicking around for a long time. But if it 
Goes... 

“It will,” said Joe. “It’s got to!” 

‘Then let’s get back to the village and 
find out.” 

Joe led the way out of the cabin, Rory 
skidding along at his heels. Corbin con- 
sulted his compass. “I have a hunch we're 
not far from the village,” he said. 

He stopped with an_ exclamation. 
‘That settles it,” he groaned. 

A man had stepped from behind an ice 
pinnacle. It was Nagyok. The bearded 
headman looked a foot taller than usual. 
His expression was grim. 

“You will go back to the village,” he 
said. It was an order, and he meant it to 
be obeyed. 

Kusiak began to explain hurriedly. 
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They turned toward the village, walk- 
ing ahead of Nagyok. Steve clutched the 
radio under a fold of his parka. He had 
a feeling that if they lost this now, they 
were in for a bad time. 

The short winter day was ending be- 
fore they reached the village. ‘There was 
no aurora tonight. In grim silence Nag- 
yok herded them to their igloo and indi- 
cated that they were to enter. Presently 
a young Eskimo, armed with a lance, 
stood on guard at their door. 

“We're under arrest,’ Corbin shrug- 
ged. “Now they'll all hold a powwow 
and decide what to do to us.” 

“The older men are heading for Nag- 
yok’s house already,” Kusiak reported. 

“And you can guess what they’re up 
to,” Corbin growled. “Debating whether 
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to banish us without grub or sled or any- 
thing, or just knock us on the head and 
have done with it. What on earth are you 
doing, Kusiak?” 

Kusiak had found one of the snow 
knives used in building igloos. He was 
crouched against the rear of the snow hut, 





carving blocks out of the wall. 

“This house needs a back door,” he 
said. 

“What's the good of that!” 

“I’m going over to Nagyok’s and find 
out what they mean to do. You fellows 
keep me covered so that sentry doesn't 
find out.” 

“Quiet, all of you,” said Steve. 

Steve had been busy with the new ra- 
dio, making the necessary connections 
with the salvaged batteries. Now, with 
the headset on, he was twiddling dials, 
seeking to find a proper broadcast band. 

“Sounds like all the Kilkenny cats,” he 
muttered. “Static is terrible.” 

“I’m off for Nagyok’s house,” Kusiak 
interrupted. “We've got to know what 
they mean to do with us. Back soon.” 
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Kusiak crawled out flat on his stomach. 
In that position he began to crawl toward 
the big igloo, taking advantage of every 
sheltering ice ridge and drift. 

When he reached Nagyok’s igloo, he 
wasted no time, but began a slippery 
climb toward the rounded top, where the 
smoke hole emitted a dim glow. Face 
down, with one ear at the hole, he could 
hear the debate of the village elders. 

The three he had left behind did very 
little talking. Corbin strode nervously 
back and forth, back and forth. Steve 
hunched over his radio, murmuring tech- 
nical jargon and listening tensely for a 
signal. Joe looked on from the commu- 
nal snow bed, trying to get his thoughts 
straightened out. 

There must be a way out of this, he 
thought. It’s crazy . . . a lot of supersti- 
tious cave men! They didn’t mean to do 
them actual harm, surely? And then the 
memory of Nagyok’s angry face flashed 
through his mind and answered his ques- 
tion. They were in danger! 

“If we could get our hands on a dog 
team and a sled,” Joe exclaimed, “we 
could make a dash for it.”’ 

“A lot easier said than done,” Corbin 
scowled. “Don’t fool yourself. We've got 
the village against us, now.” 

“Pipe down! Quiet!” 

Steve turned on them, his face alive 
with excitement. “I got a signal! A few 
words. There are planes near.” 

His shout brought Joe and Corbin to 
his side. Hands trembling, Steve twid- 
dled knobs again. He nodded and turned 
to them. “Only caught a scrap of talk, but 
it proves there is somebody with a two- 
way set. I'm going to try...” 

He threw a switch and spoke into a 
mike. “Calling all planes . . . Calling all 
planes ... This is Steve Tolliver... Can 
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The Eskimos ran and shouted and pointed at the burning ship. 


you hear me, planes? Can you hear? Come 
in, planes... Come in, planes... over—" 

He listened again and shook his head. 
‘They're up there, somewhere, but I 
can’t make them hear. Our signals are too 
weak. We haven't the juice...” 

Again and again Steve tried. The 
planes were up there in the Arctic dark. 
He could catch words . . . parts of sen- 
tences ... but could not make them hear. 

Joe stood rigid, listening. Hands 
clenched so tightly the nails broke his 
palms, he waited breathlessly for news. 

Steve pulled off the headset with a 
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groan. ‘It’s no good. I’ve lost them. They 
never heard us.” 

“Hey, fellows!” Kusiak spoke from the 
rear door. ‘Come out here, quick!”’ 

Joe had never heard him so excited. 
He was the first to scramble out. 

The Eskimo grabbed him as he 
emerged. “Listen. Do you hear it?” 

Joe heard nothing. The village was 
deathly quiet. The whole world seemed 
as still as if sound had frozen. And then 
he did hear . . . a faint whine that grew 
in volume. . . the far echo of a monoto- 
nous, snarling song up there somewhere. 
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‘‘A plane!” Beside him Corbin nodded 
his head. 

Steve dived back through the hole. 
They could hear him inside, trying again 
to make contact with the fliers. 

‘“There!”’ Kusiak pointed. Joe saw the 
tiny light that drifted across the zenith, 
thousands of feet above them. It might 
have been a falling star, yet he knew it 
was not. The faint whine that moved with 
it was the roar of a distant engine. And 
they were helpless, down here on the dark 
earth without the radio’s magic to bridge 
the gulf! 

The distant star vanished. Joe drew a 
deep breath. For a minute he had not 
breathed at all. ‘They crawled back into 
the igloo where Steve was still trying to 
reach the vanishing plane. 

‘Anyway, they’re near us,” Joe con- 
soled Steve. ““They’re looking for us.” 

“And a mighty poor chance that they'll 
find us,’”’ Corbin sighed. “‘How about the 
natives, Kusiak? Learn anything?” 

Kusiak shook his head. “It looks bad. 
They did loot the wreck, just as we 
guessed. They’ve got this fool idea we 
are going to tell the white man’s law. I 
don’t like the looks of it at all.” 

‘Then we'd better steal dogs and a sled 
before they get through debating,” Joe 
said. 

‘Those dogs are well guarded, Joe. I 
made sure of that.” 

“If we had some way of signalling. A 
beacon. They'd see a bright light and 
guess what it meant.’’ Steve made a help- 
less gesture. ‘I forgot. The brightest light 
in this place is a seal-oil lamp.” 

‘The ship!” 

Joe’s sudden shout startled them. 
“There’s our beacon, just waiting for 
us,” he hurried on. “The Polar Cub 
would make a grand bonfire. We've got 
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to do it while those planes are still near.”’ 

‘And before Nagyok makes it impossi- 
ble,” Corbin added. ‘“‘Joe, you've got an 
idea there!”’ 

They saw nobody as they left by Kusi- 
ak’s back door. ‘The men, their wives and 
children, still clustered in and about 
Nagyok’s house, listening to the debate. 
The sentry who guarded their entrance 
tunnel yawned, wished he was one of the 
audience. He had no idea that he was 
guarding an empty igloo. 

Following the direct trail, they were 
soon staring once more at the wrecked 
Polar Cub. 

In the dim light, the dead ship looked 
lonelier than ever. Joe hesitated at the 
half-open door, repelled by the blackness 
and silence. 

An hour passed before the sentry at 
the igloo began to sense something 
wrong. It was very quiet inside the snow 
house. The white men did not stir or 
speak! Curiosity led him through the 
snow tunnel, lance held ready in case of 
sudden attack. 

At the doorway he paused, mouth open, 
eyes bulging. The prisoners were gone! 
He saw the hole in the rear wall. With a 
startled grunt he turned and ran from 
the igloo, shouting for help. 

Nobody heard the sentry. Others were 
shouting, many voices. ‘The people about 
Nagyok’s house were pointing and shout- 
ing, “The ship! Look, the ship!” 

A great column of fire shot sparks into 
the sky. The wrecked Polar Cub, her 
timbers seasoned and oil-soaked, was a 
mass of flame. The red glow spread, 
staining the snowfields with reflected 
light. Everybody was running to get a 
closer view. Everybody was shouting. 
The sentry ran with the others. 

Nagyok was first to reach the scene. 
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The others gathered about him and 
stared at the four visitors who waited, 
rifles in hand. 

Kusiak was first to break the silence. 
“Put down your guns, boys. We'll try 
palaver, before we do any shooting.” 

He laid his own rifle aside and ad- 
vanced with empty hands. “Nagyok, 
listen to me. I am friendly. I have no 
knife.” 

An angry murmur came from the 
crowd of Eskimos. 

“Our powerful friends are near, Nag- 
yok. They are coming from the skies.”’ 

Heads turned toward the black dome 
where a few stars glittered. “A lie,” said 
Nagyok angrily. “There is nothing in the 
skies.” 

“There will be, Nagyok. We have 
talked with them by white-man’s magic. 
We have burned this ship to make a 
light for their sky ship to steer by. You 
will do well to listen to me.” 

Kusiak gestured at the blazing ship. 
“We do not wish you bad luck, Nagyok. 
That is another reason we are burning 


this ship. If our friends were to discover 
what you did, they might tell the law. 
But we have protected you. The ship is 
gone. Nobody will ever know!” 

The night was cold, but Kusiak wiped 
sweat from his face. Would they believe 
him? Native heads were bobbing as the 
Eskimos clustered about their headman. 
Voices rose in angry debate. 

Stull doubtful, Nagyok turned to 
Kusiak. ‘‘How can we believe your story? 
You have lied to us before this. How do 
we know what your powerful friends will 
do... if there are indeed any friends!” 

Kusiak turned to the others, translat- 
ing rapidly. “That’s a tough one to 
answer to his satisfaction—” he began. 

Steve’s cry interrupted. ““They’ve seen 
us! ‘They're coming. Listen!”’ 

There was no mistaking this time. The 
snarl of racing engines and the shriek of 
a diving plane drew every eye to the skies. 
A twin-engine navy ship was power-div- 
ing out of the blackness. It came roaring 
down and levelled off at a thousand feet, 
its silver sides dimly seen in the glow of 
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the burning ship. Circling the ice fields, 
it sought a safe landing. The Eskimos 
threw themselves flat as it passed over 
them. Only Nagyok kept on his feet, re- 
fusing to show any fear. 

‘Steve, come on! They’re landing!” 
Joe shouted as the plane settled, 
bounced, and rolled toa stop. His brother 
was at his side, pounding along. A cabin 
door opened and several men dropped 
out, advancing to meet them. 

Joe and Steve raced toward the hurry- 
ing figures, Rory at their heels. ‘Then for 
a moment three of them merged into one 
blurry tangle as their hands clasped. Mr. 
Tolliver saw only his two sons in that 
first moment. Alive, well, hearty. It was 
a miracle. 

‘“There’s something we must do, Dad,” 
Steve said as soon as the greetings were 
over. He led his father toward the watch- 
ful Eskimos and paused before Nagyok. 

“These men are our friends, Father. 
They gave us shelter and food. We owe 
our lives to them.” 

Mr. Tolliver needed no prompting to 
make a suitable answer. “Then they are 
my friends,” he said. ‘“‘May our friend- 
ship last for a lifetime.” 

Nagyok spoke. Kusiak turned to them, 
translating. ‘““Nagyok says his people 
never will forget their white friends. Nor 
raise knife or spear against them.” 

‘And here is a token of that friend- 
ship,’ Mr. Tolliver added. He un- 
strapped from his wrist a gold-cased 
watch and strapped it to the wrist of the 
delighted headman. 

‘And now for home as fast as a plane 
will take us,” said Mr. Tolliver. “Your 
mother will count the hours and minutes 
until we reach her.” 

“Home sounds good to me,” Joe 
smiled. They all agreed with him. 

‘THE END 
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Your own Funny Book, absolutely free! 
That’s what George would like to send 
you. Starting this spring, a free copy of 
Simon and Schuster’s LitrL—E GOLDEN 
FuNNY Book will be sent to everyone 
whose joke we use—so be sure to send your 
address with your joke to George, Box 
350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Don: So your new girl friend’s a toe 
dancer. 

Joun: And how! She dances all over my 
toes. 


Penny Rearwin 





TEACHER: Billy, name two pronouns. 
Bitty: Who? Me? 
TEACHER: Correct. 


Donald King 


MOTHER: James, you must not be selfish. 
Your little sister should have the sled 
half the time. 

Jimmy: But she does, Ma. I have it going 
downhill, and she has it going up! 

Judith Fisher 





TEACHER: You've all been too noisy, so 
you'll have to stay after school. 

VoIcE FROM Back oF Room: Give me 
liberty or give me death. 

TEACHER: Who said that? 

Voice: Patrick Henry! 


Barbara McCallum 
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ME AND THE BEARS 
by Robert Bright (Doubleday. $1.25). Are you 
tired of reading about bears? They’re really 
comical chaps, and this is a delightful bit of 
nonsense about some bears from the zoo and 
a little boy who couldn't go to sleep. It’s by 
the author of GEorRGIE THE GHOsT. 


AZOR AND THE BLUE-EYED COW 
by Maude Crowley (Oxford. $2.25). The year 
Azor was eight, he had a most surprising ad- 
venture. It started the day he and Matthew 
went out to collect Christmas greens, and the 
Cow, (whose given name was Clara) took off. 
There’s something special about the Azor 
books, and this is no exception, with its unique 
Marblehead characters and the Cow from 
Away. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN PINK 
by Garth Williams (Harpers. $2). Castaway on 
a deserted island! That was a blow to a gentle 
rabbit like Benjamin Pink. Young readers not 
yet ready for Robinson Crusoe, will follow 
breathlessly Ben’s desperate struggle to re- 
turn home, his strange adventures with the 
wise turtle, the playful porpoise, and the quar- 
relsome monkeys. 


ESKIMO BOY 
by Pipaluk Freuchen (Lothrop. $2). The story 
of Ivik begins with the tragic death of his 
father in a walrus hunt. Ivik is not yet ready 
to be a hunter, to be the man of the family. 
How he makes good is a tale of courage in the 
cold north, vividly told by an explorer’s daugh- 
ter. 


KIM RIDES THE TIGER 
by Evelyn McCune (John Day. $2.25). Another 
youngster has to fend for himself, when both 
his father and grandfather are arrested as spies. 
This is Japanese-ruled Korea and Kim and his 
cousin try to save the family fortunes. 
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WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 
by Augusta Stevenson (Bobbs, Merrill. $1.75). 
The Wright brothers were a nuisance to their 
neighbors: they were always hammering or 
banging something as they worked on their 
crazy inventions. Boy-inventors of today will 
be encouraged by the number and variety of 
Wilbur's and Orville’s experiments. 


ROCKETS, JETS, 
GUIDED MISSILES AND SPACE SHIPS 
by Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt (Random 
House. $1.00). If Willy Ley says this is a good 
book, you can believe him. It’s for the rocket 
engineers of the future, who want to know 
what the world has already accomplished in a 
new and exciting field. 


HILL RANCH 
by Rutherford (Doubleday. 
$2.50). Saving the ranch seemed important to 
Obie and Sara, so they schemed and worked 
when Mr. Andrews wanted to sell. You'll love 
that ranch, too, before you’ve read many chap- 


Montgomery 


ters; the cows and colts, the chickens and cats, 
are all so real and well worth saving. 


RUSTY AT RAM’S HORN RANCH 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50). The orphan boy, Rusty, was looking for 
a job, but he found more than that. He discov- 
ered that herding sheep could be as exciting 
as herding cattle or breaking wild horses. A 
good Western adventure, with unusual locale. 


by Shannon Garst 


RED, A TRAILING BLOODHOUND 
by Colonel S. P. Meek (Knopf. $2.50). I 
learned a lot from this book about blood- 
hounds: how they follow a scent, what they 
can be trained to do. It’s all fascinating, as the 
author describes how a state police patrol used 
bloodhounds to track down criminals and find 
lost children. 
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VALENTINES 























MATERIALS: Small boxes, paper doilies, pictures 
or valentines to cut out, small corks, glue. 


These little valentines are to be hung on the wall, so make them 
look like pictures. Glue the top or bottom of a shallow box to a paper 
doily. Glue small corks into the bottom of the box. Place the corks so 
that they will fit under the centers of the pictures. Glue the cut-outs 
to the corks. 

If you do not have corks, make stand-up springs in the way il- 
lustrated. Fold a sturdy strip of paper im box shape or in Z shape. 
Glue the section marked B to the box and the section marked A to 
the cut-out picture. 

















Hang additional cut-out pictures into the box 
on threads. A a FF TT, 
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Dear Peterkin and Petunia: 

I had an experience I think you would en- 
joy. What would you do if your uncle brought 
home an alligator? Mine did. Here is my story. 

We invited my uncle and my aunt and my 
two cousins down from Novato, California, to 
spend the holidays with us. About two days 
before Christmas my uncle walked into our 
living room with a cardboard box with a red 
ribbon around it in his arms. He said it was for 
my father and it couldn’t wait. So we called 
him and he opened it. 

Gee! Wow! At first I thought it was a stuffed 
lizard, and then it moved! “Eek!” we all said 
right away. “What is it?” 

M?¥ uncle said, “An alligator.” Just as if it 
was an everyday matter. 

We took it out of the box and it even had a 
leash and collar! We immediately named it 
after my uncle, Lloyd. My mother did not want 
to keep it, and, sadly enough, even my aunt 
didn’t want it on their farm. So poor Lloyd, 
two feet two years, went back to the pet shop, 
no refund. 

Caroline McDougal, age 11 


We certainly did enjoy that letter, and we 
hope we'll get many more like it. Send stories, 
poems, pictures and letters to The Penglet 
Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE SNOW FALLS 
By Rosalind Epstein, age 10 
The snow falls 
Silently, slowly, peacefully, 
The snow falls 
Mysteriously, 
Covering the ground 
With a soft white blanket. 
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The whole world sleeps, 

But as the dawn steals away, 
The snow falls 

Gently, 

Leaving its white trace behind. 
Soon the cat meows, 

The dog barks, 

The world is awake; 

But the powdery snow is silent. 


MY SNOWMAN 
By Edward Zuckrow, age 8 


I run outside, with great delight, 
To find it snowed all through the night. 
I start to roll two balls of snow; 
Bigger and bigger, how they grow, 
Until I have enough to start 

To show the world my work of art. 

I make my snowman big and fat, 
With carrot nose and old straw hat. 
In his head are coal-black eyes, 

But he can’t see, although he tries. 
He's always smiling, he’s never sad, 
So very cheerful, never mad. 

Oh, he’s a hero, so strong and bold, 
He doesn’t mind the coldest cold. 
But he has one great enemy 

He cannot escape or flee. 

With the sun he fights a duel, 

And slowly melts into a pool. 

When I come back the very next day, 
I find my snowman has gone away. 


THE STORY OF A ROBIN 
By Sara Jane Streich, age 8 


It was a cold winter day in February. The 


temperature was two degrees below zero. Most 
people were inside watching television. All the 
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birds had their heads tucked under their wings 
except one little robin who had come up north 
too soon. And as there were about one million 
sparrows in the city of Saint Paul that winter, 
practically every eave in every roof on every 
house had a sparrow under it. So you can 
imagine how hard it was on the little robin not 
to be able to find a place to sleep that night, 
especially since it was a very cold night in 
February. 

He looked all over Saint Paul until he came 
to a snug little cottage just outside of town in 
a place called Prior Lake. 

Now this little cottage belonged to a family 
named Hutchins and under its eaves there 
wasn’t a single bird. So the little robin went 
around to eave after eave until he found a 
comfortable one. 

And the very next day a little boy named 
Billy Hutchins saw him. 

And from that day on, it was spring. 





THE POLAR BEAR TWINS 
By Charles Teague, age 9 

Way up at the top of the world in the Arctic 
Circle, two bears named Fluffy and Tuffy lived 
with their mother on the main ice pack. 

Once Mother Bear had caught a seal. After 
they had feasted they felt very lazy and went to 
sleep in their little cave of ice. But Fluffy and 
Tuffy were very unaware that hunters had 
been watching them all thestime. Then the 
hunters crept up on the bears and took them 
while they were still sleeping. The next day 
when they awoke they found themselves on 
another ice pack. 

Meanwhile, back at the main ice pack, the 
mother bear was looking for her cubs, and soon 
she found some tracks of the men going away 
from the cave. These led her to the bank where 
she caught the little cubs’ scent. So she plunged 
into the cold, icy waters of the vast Arctic Sea. 

All day long the mother bear toiled as she 
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explored the cold, churning waters. Finally she At the end of day 


came to the ice pack where the bears were When the children leave, 
hidden. She hid behind a great, jagged peak The schoolmaster still sits 
of ice. Suddenly she gave a tremendous snarl Drinking his tea. 
and lunged forward. She had caught the hunt- 
ers completely off guard. The hunters dropped A little Chinaman thought to himself, 
their guns and fled. Mother Bear crushed the “If I were the teacher, 
‘cage holding the little cubs. I'd let the children play all day, 
_ It was good to be back with Mother Bear. While I drink my tea. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER . “While the children have fun 
By Carole DeVore, age 10 There'd be peace for me. 
The schoolmaster sits No noise and disturbance 
With a cup in his hand, While I drink my tea.” 
Drinking his tea, 
‘One cup after another. ; THE SKY LADY 
By Jimmy Marshall, age 8 
While the little scholars There is an old lady 
Read their books, Up in the sky, 
The schoolmaster sits Who washes the clouds 
And looks and looks. While the wind goes by. 
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OVER WE GO 

Hold out your hand, palm up, and place a 
dime on your wrist. Can you make it turn over 
without touching it? 

This is a good trick, but it requires a little 
practice. All you have to do is snap your fingers, 
and over goes the dime. The difficulty is to keep 
it from somersaulting clear to the floor, but 
you will soon learn how hard a snap is needed. 
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CHARADE 
My first is made of iron 
Or possibly of gold; 
My next you say when you’re surprised, 
Or shocked at what you're told; 
My last for catching butterflies 
Is really very fine; 
My whole you go abroad to see, 
He comes of noble line. 


PICTURE PUZZLE 
In this puzzle you are supposed to guess what each picture represents and then think 
of an article of clothing that rhymes with it. For example, a dish of stew might give you a 












































COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS 


There are certain comparisons that have 
been used so frequently that they are known 
to most of us—for example, as white as a sheet 
or as flat as a pancake. See if you can fill in the 
missing words in the lines below in such a way 
that the second and fourth lines of each verse 
will rhyme. 


1. He was proud as a — — — — — — — . 
And she was as ugly as — — —. 
2. He was clean as a — — — — — — — 
But she was as neat as a — — —. 
3. He was as brave as a — — — --, 
She was as sly as a — — —. 
4. He was as stiff as a — — — — — — 
She was as strong as an — —. 
5. He was as plump as a — — — — — —— —— 
She was as thin as a — — — —. 
6. He was as fit asa — — — — — — 
She was as hard as a — — — —. 
. So when the two of them married, 
They were a queer sort of — — — -, 
8. He was as mad as a — — — — — — 
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And she was as cross as a — — — —. 


DRY FINGERS 


Ask one of your friends if he can take a dime 
out of a cup of tea without getting his fingers 
wet. It’s easy. Just put the dime in a cup of 
dry tea leaves. 

But here is a better trick. Put a dime or a 
button in a shallow dish and pour a little water 
on it, just enough to cover the dime. Now ask 
your friend to pick up the dime without get- 
ting his fingers wet or tipping the dish. When 
he has tried and failed, take a drinking glass 


or jelly jar and put a crumpled sheet of paper 
inside it. Light the paper and when it begins 
to burn, turn the glass upside down in the dish. 
When the flame has used up the oxygen inside 
the glass, it will go out and the water will be 
sucked up into the glass. If you have not used 
too large a dish or too much water, the dime 
will be uncovergd. This experiment should be 
done in the kitchen with your mother’s per- 
mission. 


ARRANGE IN ORDER 

The statements below are all mixed up. 
Read them through and then see how quickly 
you can put them in their proper order. 
The man brought a ladder. 
He put on his skates. 
The boy thanked him. 
He went outdoors. 
. He hurried home. 
. A boy put on his snow suit. 
The ice cracked. 
A man saw him fall. 
He skated across the ice. 
The boy fell through. 
. He walked down to the pond. 
. He pushed the ladder across the ice. 
. The boy climbed out. 
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RIDDLES 

1. Why is a poet like a package? 

2. How do pianists get hurt? 

3. Who walked farther than anyone in the 
world? 

4. Why should a bad-tempered woman go out 
for high jumping? 

5. Why is a popular girl like a poor furnace? 


ANSWERS 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- | 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 





Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. SP 2 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _.____ for which please send a ___.._ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
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Here is a big library of charming little books 
for very young readers. Tell-a-Tales are 
hard-covered, bright little books, illustrated in 


brilliant full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AND MORE COMING) 15 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 


EACH 


TRUCK THAT STOPPED FUZZY MITTENS Hi! COWBOY 
AT VILLAGE SMALL SUNNY PEPPERMINT 
LITTLE TWEET DONALD DUCK FLYING SUNBEAM 
HULLABALOO BUGS BUNNY SNEEZER 
LITTLE CABOOSE TOM & JERRY LITTLE HENRY 
WILLIE WOO WOODY WOODPECKER DODO 
FRANKY HOWDY DOODY ABC'S 
FUZZY DAN RED PAJAMA WAGON TOMMY & TIMMY 





























‘‘Anything for me, Mr. Postman ?’’ 
“You bet-— Story Parade !” 


QO” of the brightest times of the month is the day when the 


postman, with a cheery whistle, puts your very own copy of 


Story Parade into your mailbox. 


Open it quickly, for between its gay covers wait magical hours— 
stories of real boys and girls and tales of make-believe—animal 
stories, adventure stories, and stories of long ago. There are things 


to make and do, puzzles to solve and games to play. All for you! 





ORDER NOW 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.50 for 3 years 


Please send $5.50 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 








